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The Educative Influence of the 
Catholic Press 


By Ricuarp H. Tierney, S.J. 


A Paper Read at the Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Press Association of America, August 
22, 1915, at Toledo, Ohio. 


OST subjects have at least two aspects: this one is 

no exception to the general rule, for it may refer 

either to the influence the press really exercises, or to 

the influence it should exercise, apart from any con- 

sideration of its actual power. The latter phase of the 

question appears the more important of the two. You 

will bear with me then, for a few minutes whilst I en- 

gage in the unpleasant task of dogmatizing on this 
problem. 

What power should our press bring to bear upon the 
people? The same that the Church exercises. The mis- 
sion of the press is the mission of the Church: the former 
is but an instrument of the latter in the great work of 
redeeming man and bringing him into the enjoyment of 
the fulness of life, according to God’s design. This, I 
think, will become clear both from the origin of the 
Catholic press and from the high value which the Church 
sets upon it. Of the latter, suffice it to say that the 
three last Popes have been insistent and eloquent in 
pleading the cause of Catholic papers; the former is not 
dismissed so easily. Our papers are a manifestation of 
life, the life of the Church. They have been brought 
into existence not for money or any other sordid mo- 
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tive, but solely to promote the end which the Church 
has in view. They are not the output of venal souls; 
rather they are spontaneous productions of spirits filled 
with zeal for a great cause; they reflect the soul of the 
Church; they present and illustrate her doctrine; they 
glorify her mission; they promote her works; they serve 
at once as her trumpet, her handmaid, her warrior, her 
friend, her consoler. They are, in short, her instruments 
and are to be used in a thousand different ways for the 
one great end imposed by Christ upon His Spouse. 
What is that end? The question ruffles your spirit: it 
is elementary and too obvious to require explanation. 
Perhaps this is the reason why editors miss part of its 
significance. They look at it, recall the answer of the 
catechism, and like zealous missioners pound away on 
the “four last things,” death, judgment, heaven and hell, 
without thought of all that goes before: life with its 
hope and sweetness and light. 

The purpose of man’s life connotes more than the four 
last things. It means that man should be brought as near 
as possible to his primitive state of innocence on earth, 
and sent forth through death to heaven. God intended 
man to live in supreme happiness in paradise, and after 
probation to be caught up to heaven without suffering. 
Sin frustrated the Divine intent: but it still remains a 
part of the Divine economy that man should be brought 
by the Church as near to paradise on earth, as possible. 
For this reason the Church is concerned in one way or 
another with everything that pertains to man: with his 
will, the ultimate source of good and evil; with his in- 
tellect, memory and imagination, agents of a high and 
joyous life; with his success, his happiness; with every- 
thing. Pure theology is not her only care. Ethics, socio- 
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logy, economics: all fall within her ken. Everything 
that concerns man concerns her, directly or indirectly. 
She can with perfect propriety apply to herself the words 
of the pagan poet: Aumani nihil a me alienum puto. 

The history of the Middle Ages tells how she took 
this maxim to herself in the past. The Church inspired 
not only man’s hope for heaven, but also his legitimate 
amusements on earth, setting his holidays and promoting 
his frolics; in short, neglecting nothing that was human 
and innocent. She was never so wrapped up in the four 
last things that she forgot all other things, thereby 
making life a burden. There you have the Church’s mis- 
sion, and with it the mission of the press. 

The very comprehensiveness of this mission gives rise 
to a great variety of papers. No one paper can accom- 
plish everything. Some papers are purely theological 
and philosophical, stressing intellectual characteristics. 
Others are purely devotional, and strive to arouse and 
preserve noble emotions. Others make a more general 
appeal; by striving to provoke many interests and stir 
many faculties. This is the kind of paper that you and 
I know best. 

To exercise a proper educational influence such a 
paper must instruct its readers. It must clarify prin- 
ciples, illustrate them, vindicate them, in short, put be- 
fore men correct ideas in simple, attractive language. 
The scope of its subjects is unlimited; theology, meta- 
physics, ethics, pedagogy, economics, sociology should 
all find place within its pages. All need vindication. 
For this is a revolutionary age: the tide of disruptive 
doctrine is running high; many men are caught in the 
waters and carried to the fathomless sea, where the cry 
of their lost souls haunts the night. 
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This, gentlemen, is a most serious problem: our re- 
sponsibility in the matter is great: none of us are rising 
to it. Let me illustrate. There is a movement under 
way to secularize charity. Its promoters, who are mem- 
bers of the New York school of philanthropy, openly 
proclaim their doctrine and purpose. Their doctrine is 
that the State should assume entire control of dependent 
people of all ages and sexes. Their purpose is to see to 
it that asylums, hospitals, and other institutions under 
the care of religious corporations, be deprived of State 
aid and thus crippled. A double effect will arise from 
the success of this infamous plan. The souls of numer- 
ous dependent people will be placed in danger: the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy, so plentiful in bless- 
ing for individual and State, will lose much of their 
significance. What are we doing to meet the situation? 
Nothing. Yet most Americans would be loath to tolerate 
a movement of this kind, did they understand that it is 
a recrudescence of a phase of paganism, popularized 
just now by Professor Royce in his Gifford Lectures. 

Such a question can be easily approached. An inter- 
esting article could be written showing the rise and 
spread of secularization, and its effects, personal and so- 
cial. This done, the movement could be traced to the 
old pagan idea that the community is the source of 
morals and religion, the arbiter of right and wrong. 
The whole could be topped off by pointing out these self- 
same doctrines in Royce’s lectures, thus showing how 
paganism is taught in our universities, and gradually 
filters down to “the man in the street.” This is but one 
example of the many ways in which our press could ex- 
ercise its educational influence. The same methods 
could be used in dealing with other problems: problems 
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in epistemology, like the false doctrine on relative truth 
which is playing havoc in religion, philosophy and sci- 
ence; problems in economics, arising from the detritus 
left by the detestable Manchester School; problems in 
metaphysics, like evolution, which is pre-eminently a 
metaphysical, not a biological or physiological problem ; 
and problems in ethics, like sterilization. 

Of course you smile and judge me an idealist who 
knows nothing of people or newspapers. You are quite 
convinced that your readers could not grasp any of these 
questions. But I have heard them discussed from street 
corners by Socialists in so simple and popular a way, 
that listeners shouted back approval. I have heard 
fundamental problems in evolution discussed in the 
square of one of our large cities to an audience of 
rough, unlettered men, who caught every idea. Gentle- 
men, our difficulty is not with the subject nor with our 
readers: it is with ourselves. The subjects can be made 
as simple as arithmetic, so simple that people, who can 
understand the “Baltimore Catechism,” can comprehend 
these other topics, but—and here’s the rub—there is no 
one to give us the catechism in sociology, economics and 
so on, and the devil is glad of it. 

Of course I would not have your whole paper of this 
nature. Every legitimate interest of man should be met, 
at least now and then: the hunger of every faculty should 
be appeased. There should be articles on science, travel, 
biography and so on, not to mention editorials suitable 
to the end in view. There should be articles in a light 
vein, elevated but as humorous and whimsical as you 
please. Then there is news, for papers of your class a 
very important item, but by no means the most import- 
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ant: for reviews like America an item of minor import- 
ance. 

Lastly, there are communications. These constitute a 
most valuable adjunct and are proportionately difficult to 
manage properly. The result, however, is worth the 
cost. Our Catholic people are a strange lot, disunited 
in everything save the bare essentials of the Faith. It 
were bootless to discuss the reasons for this: it is not 
useless to remark, however, that the defect must be 
remedied, if we are to preserve the measure of peace and 
liberty we now enjoy. Hope of better things does not 
lie in the so-called prominent Catholic, who is more often 
than not a parasite, but in the plain everyday man, “the 
average man.”’ He must be reached, educated, given an 
idea of his power and his responsibility. 

The first step towards this consists in awakening his 
interest in current problems, in promoting him to think 
about them, in permitting him to write about them. This 
accomplished, the average man finds himself and comes 
to realize that he is not a lifeless peg in a machine, but 
a live individual, able to promote the welfare of Church 
and State by personal endeavor. Under such conditions 
it is but natural for him to cast about for like souls, in- 
tent on the same mission, and cooperate with them, thus 
ensuring corporate action. In this way the army is 
formed, thus it works: ideals first, then action prompted 
by the ideals. 

For obvious reasons this plan can be promoted, if not 
entirely consummated, by well-edited communication col- 
umns. God knows there is need of such work, it is the 
layman’s apostolate. Priests have their defects: I admit 
it. So, too, have laymen, and their greatest defect is lack 
of practical interest in the work of the Church. They 
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are taking and not giving; they are adding nothing 
to constructive thought in philosophy, sociology, econo- 
mics; they are building up no strong line of defense; 
they have wrapped their talent in a napkin, buried it 
deep, and are contentedly awaiting the return of the 
Master from the far country. The Catholic press must 
set them to “trading”: their energies are too precious 
to be lost. 

You now have my idea both of the influence every 
Catholic paper should exert, and of the way that in- 
fluence can be acquired, but you will never carry out 
this idea, nor obtain this influence for your paper, unless 
you are devoted to the cause from proper motives, and 
have the courage of strong unselfish conviction, the cour- 
age to do and dare in the cause of truth through the 
Catholic press, whose mission is the same as the 
Church’s, whose influence will be proportionate to the 
scholarship, zeal and bravery of those who command it. 
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A CATHOLIC WRITERS’ SYNDICATE 


By Micuaet WILLIAMS 


 e D now we are at it again, hammer and tongs, pro 

and con, discussing the Catholic press, its merits 
and demerits, its virtues and defects, and, in especial, 
the problem of what we are to do in order to make it 
better. Good; this is very good. Only limited and little 
matters get themselves disposed of; big and vital things 
refuse to be settled. 

For one, I am rather glad that the subject of the daily 
is not paramount in the present discussion. Catholics 
talking about a great and wonderful Catholic daily in the 
existing state of our journalism reminds me of the So- 
cialists and other Ism-ites talking about Utopia, dream- 
ing about the heaven upon earth which is to be, and 
meanwhile neglecting to make themselves more fit for 
the life of earth as it is, to say nothing about the life not 
of this earth, which is to come. In a word, the project 
of a successful daily is so staggering a task for us to 
tackle, poorly equipped as American Catholics are with 
enthusiasm for Catholic journalism and Catholic litera- 
ture and Catholic art, indifferent as wealthy American 
Catholics are to the support of these things, that surely 
it is better, much better, to set to work improving what 
we have before we waste too much energy chasing 
chimeras. 

Now, there are already excellent Catholic weeklies, or, 
to be more exact, at least several which are excellent. 
And there are many more which are not so good as they 
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ought to be. Surely, without being accused of pessimism 
or of what is worse, foolish optimism, one may take this 
safe position. 

What can be done to improve the good ones, and make 
the poor ones good? 

Well, speaking as one with twenty years of journalism 
behind him from which to draw suggestions, I would say 
that there are two practical steps possible and entirely 
feasible whereby the Catholic weeklies may be radically 
and permanently improved. The first step is to better 
their news service. The second step is to improve their 
literary features. 

There are two concrete plans in my mind in regard to 
these two needed things. The first plan, dealing with 
the improvement of the news service, I will pass over 
now, for its discussion would involve too much space 
and the subject is too important to be slightly sketched. 
The second step, the improvement of the literary fea- 
tures of our existing weeklies, can be effected, I believe, 
very easily. The idea I have in mind was tried out some 
years ago, and worked admirably, among the Socialists. 
I was in that camp myself at the time, and well remember 
the enthusiasm it created among Socialist writers and 
artists, and how that enthusiasm was transformed into a 
practice force of propaganda. The plan was as fol- 
lows: 

A large number of Socialist writers and artists agreed 
to give, to give, voluntarily, without a penny in return, 
at least one story, poem, essay, article, cartoon or sketch 
at stated intervals, in order to help on the cause of So- 
cialism. These editorials, poems, stories, essays, 
sketches, and so forth, were then handled by a central 
bureau, which paid its necessary expenses by selling this 
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material at the smallest possible rate to Socialist papers. 
The material was duplicated and handled in syndicate 
form, a single article often appearing in a large number 
of papers simultaneously. Thus its impact was widened 
without being dissipated. Its force was multiplied. Its 
effect was more spontaneous and timely. And the So- 
cialist press was immensely enriched by contributions 
from clever, often brilliant, and in some cases very emi- 
nent writers; writers who could not afford to work 
entirely for the Socialist press, but who very cheerfully, 
very enthusiastically, very willingly and freely, gave 
some of their best work to the cause they favored. In 
fine, these Socialist writers and artists applied self-sacri- 
fice and generosity to their cause. 

Surely Catholics can do the same. Indeed, and I know 
that they can, and I know that they do. Why not con- 
centrate this scattered and spasmodic force? Why not 
organize it for the glory of God, in His service, through 
the powerful agency of the Catholic press? Why can we 
not adopt this plan which the Socialists proved to be 
practical, but which petered out, in the end, with them, 
simply because Socialists rarely retain their enthusiasm, 
seldom “stay put,” and, being intellectually restless, and 
morally unsettled folk, pass on into the unholy service of 
other Ism-itic idols. But Catholics do stay put; thanks 
be to the God of Truth! We, I am sure, could make a 
better job of this particular thing. Come, let us do it! 

Let’s make America, if it will, the central agency. Let 
Catholic writers agree to contribute, to begin with, say, 
one article or poem, essay or editorial or book review, 
every quarter. Let these be set up in type, the best of 
them, I mean, for the writers must not be sensitive; they 
must let the central agency be an editorial bureau with 
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all which that implies; proofs should be taken, and sold 
at a small price for simultaneous publication in as many 
Catholic weeklies in the United States and Canada, with 
Canadian writers joining in, of course, as will buy. The 
money would pay the editorial and clerical expenses. 

We have splendid Catholic writers in the United States 
and Canada; poets, essayists, historians, editorial writers, 
critics of music and art and literature, dramatists and 
advertising writers; yes, there is a multitude of them, 
some of them working entirely for the secular press, but 
all would be glad to put in a few good “licks” for Cath- 
olicism if the chance afforded. 

A little later on, ways and means of utilizing Catholic 
artists should be devised. Cartoons, both comic and 
serious, are mighty agencies for good and for evil. We 
have plenty of Catholic artists in the country. It does 
not cost very much to make electrotype plates, to be 
sold at a small sum for simultaneous publication. 

In this way a writer or an artist could reach an audi- 
ence of a million, say, or five million, instead of the small 
public attached to one periodical. Only high grade work 
should be put forth; nothing but the best. And we 
would get “good stuff,” the very best stuff, with the thrill 
and the movement of life, for our Guardian Angels, the 
ministering spirits assigned by God to help us at the 
very spring and foundation of thought, would delight 
to whisper good ideas, inspiring notions for verse and 
story and special article! 

Would not our editors welcome such a syndicate? Its 
material would brighten and strengthen their pages, with- 
out in any way detracting from the individuality and 
particular spirit of each periodical. Not a stiff uni- 
formity of material and manner and form should be 
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the ideal of our Catholic press; but rather a rich and 
varied difference springing from the one soil of thought, 
like the myriad flowers of the earth. But our Catholic 
weeklies could give the products of our best writers a 
tremendous circulation without in any way interfering 
with their own local treatment of their own local prob- 
lems and conditions. Precisely in the same way they 
could give national and international Catholic news a 
tremendous circulation without interfering with their 
own local news, by means of a central bureau of Cath- 
olic news. 
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GOOD QUALITIES OF OUR CATHOLIC PRESS 
By Laurie J. BLAKELY 


N its announcement of the closing of a discussion re- 
garding the establishment of a Catholic daily news- 
paper, America added this most wholesome, though dis- 
agreeable, truth: “Our people are virtuous; they are 
generous and quick to respond to appeals. They have 
made astounding sacrifices to build and support churches 
and schools; they are helping missionary societies at 
home and abroad ; they are doing little or nothing for the 
Catholic press.” 

That has reference to an excellent existing press, the 
Catholic weeklies of the land, a press not appreciated as 
it richly deserves to be appreciated and not supported, 
nor even read, as it deserves to be. If it were read, it 
would be better appreciated; its publishers and its edi- 
tors would be brought into closer touch with their re- 
spective constituencies and religion and morality would 
be more deeply, more rightly and more holdingly appre- 
ciated. America continues: “Somewhere there rests the 
great responsibility of arousing the people to the neces- 
sity of a strong Catholic press which knows no fear 
except of God alone. In this there is safety for the 
present and hope for the future.” 

There is today, however, a strong Catholic press in the 
United States, a press which is strong, notwithstanding 
the struggles of editor and publisher to make both ends 
meet, and which would be stronger, in quick time, if 
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elements on which the press depends for success did that 
which lies to their hands to do. I refer to the laity and 
to the pulpit. It is true that the Catholic press does not 
confine itself to the modern fad of “the uplift and the 
betterment of man” as social agencies and other destruc- 
tive forces insist must be done. The Catholic press of 
today holds, and follows, the fundamental good quality 
of acknowledging the dependence of man upon Almighty 
God, and holds fast to the doctrine that without God, 
banished by social agencies and public schools, man is 
valueless. Is that fundamentally good quality rightly 
appreciated by the laity? Is it, in fact, rightly appre- 
ciated by the pulpit ? 

America asks for a strong Catholic press which will 
know no fear “except of God alone.” The strength and 
the good qualities of the existing Catholic press come 
from the very fact that its editors in the conduct of their 
papers work on that principle: ‘No fear, save that of 
God alone.” That principle needs to be hammered into 
the heads of many Catholics of the land and in the work 
of impressing it on the minds of the laity, and giving it 
a fixed and abiding place in their hearts, the Catholic 
press of today is doing that which it should do and doing 
it continuously. Is it ably done? It is, at least, done in 
all sincerity of purpose and when the happy day of co- 
operation between laity and clergy on the one hand and 
the Catholic press on the other, dawns over the land, 
the Catholic press will be a stronger press. The reason 
is obvious. It will have right support, sympathetically, 
morally and—pardon the necessary suggestion—finan- 
cially. Asking the good qualities of the Catholic press, 
does the questioner overlook the fact that able writers 
are entitled to reasonable compensation, as the printers, 
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the copy boys, the pressmen and the employees are en- 
titled? 

The case of the good qualities of the existing Catholic 
press might well rest on the impregnable statement of 
its abiding by the fundamental principle of fearing none 
but God and blessing His Holy Name! But the Catholic 
press has other good qualities. It is clean; it is kindly; 
it is charitable; it is wholesome: and when that quality 
is added there may come a protest from the man who is 
“progressive,” as the fad is today, and who forgets that 
Faith is eternal, as it was in the beginning and as it will 
be unto the end. “It isn’t newsy” is another objection 
urged against the struggling Catholic press and, possibly, 
itis not. But if objectors would take the trouble to sub- 
scribe for their local Catholic paper; to give it an adver- 
tisement as occasion demands; to encourage it; to be 
fearless concerning it; to let it lie open on their desks or 
tables in home or office, instead of throwing it unread 
into the waste basket, the Catholic press would improve 
in all right directions. It would have good stories, news 
of home and foreign lands, better or greater corres- 
pondence, and interesting features making it equal, from 
the human standpoint, to any religious paper conducted 
by the Protestant denominations. 

The Catholic editor is human and he knows his con- 
stituency is human. But he knows and appreciates his 
first duty of fidelity to God, to fear none but Him. He 
knows also, and sadly appreciates the fact, that the fea- 
tures which the objector to the Catholic press of today 
desires are beyond his means. And why? Because of 
lack of support to which he and his publication are en- 
titled and which he would give if the grand army of 
“knockers” would take second and continuous thought 
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and give to the Catholic editor the support the laity of 
Protestantism gives to religious papers of their particular 
denomination. 

The good qualities of the existing Catholic -papers? 
They are abundant: they are clean; they are based on 
charity ; they are kindly ; they publish no slanders against 
laity or clergy of the faiths of Protestantism; and they 
give no aid to malice. They are not so attractive in out- 
ward appearance, in many instances, as the papers of 
other denominations. Neither are they supported as 
papers of other denominations are supported. “Come 
rack; come rope,” they abide in the Faith once delivered 
to the Saints. Their failures are not their own, as a rule: 
their failures come from an indifference in the laity and 
too often in the ranks of the clergy. 

The Catholic press, not rich in the goods of this world, 
but rich in cleanness, charity, purity of thought and ex- 
pression; Catholic in religion; American in loyalty to 
the Government of the United States, and holding fast 
to the impregnable, the fundamental, the Christian prin- 
ciple of fearing naught but God! All honor to the Cath- 
olic press! It could be bettered, undoubtedly, and when 
laity and pulpit do that which lies to their hands to do, 
the Catholic press will be bettered as an institution for 
the distribution of news that is news, accurately gathered, 
effectively presented and commented on in the spirit of 
charity which thinketh no evil. 
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VERYONE who wishes to form a sound opinion on the great 
4 questions of the day; to keep a record of religious progress; 
and to know the real position of the Church in the thought and 
activity of modern life should read America’s defence of Cath- 
olic doctrine built up every week by skilful hands in every 
region of the globe. Bureaus of information in the leading 
cities of Europe, Mexico, Central and South America supply 
prompt and correct information concerning Catholic interests. 
Since AMERICA was established, from every section of the 
country have come the most flattering commendations, all voicing 
the sentiment that Catholics in the United States at last have a 
general representative organ. This is the time therefore to put 
an end forever to the taunt that Catholics will not enthusiasti- 
cally support a worthy Catholic periodical. 
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